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Those of us who would find the world a frightening place
were it not for our intellectual preoccupations, necessarily
deplore the fact that so many people do not share our
joys, and all keen teachers are busy forming here and there
little bands of people who pursue learning after the pressure
of examinations is removed. But even such people are
missing many of the most satisfying experiences of life if
they have no artistic training, and many who failed to find
joy in books would find unlimited and lasting satisfaction
in the practice of some form of art.

It was of these people that Dr* Dyson was thinking when
he urged teachers to break away from the traditional
curriculum and to introduce such subjects as would give
the learners in years to corae occupation for their leisure.
Thus, for example, the boys and girls who leave the senior
schools are not often the type that would haunt the public
libraries for further information on history; but many of
them would gleefully join a class for sketching, singing or
dramatic work and more still would do so had they acquired
a love of some such subject at school.

Hence all teachers who wish children to leave school
with a sentiment of love for their subject must ponder
on the conditions that psychologists have found are favour-
able for growth, or, in other words, apply their knowledge
of the psychology of sentiments to the particular case
in point.

Whether we want to encourage a great love of literature,
history or art, the actual conditions are much the same;
bat the history teacher can justify the inclusion of Ms
subject even If the pupils do not continue it after they leave
sdiooL He will maintain that he took account of the
pupils* environment, the time they had for study, the sort
oi future in store for them and gave them such knowledge
of tlie past as is essential for every citizen in a modern state,
do mathematicians, historians, geographers, &c.,
,, equip their pupils for future life.